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afterwards re-established themselves on the south bank and
began to construct fortified lines near the village of Sobraon,
at the same time detaching a force to move eastwards against
the British line of communications by way of Ludiana. Sir
H. Smith's division was sent off to deal with this menace and
relieve the garrison of that town, which, after a series of rapid
marches and skilful manoeuvres, he succeeded in doing at the
cost of the loss of his baggage. He then, turning against his
enemies, defeated them in a brilliant little action at Aliwal,
driving them over or into the Sutlej, and freeing the rear of the
main army. Meanwhile Gough, justifiably confident of his
ability to carry the hostile entrenchments whenever it pleased
him to do so, was maturing his plans for the decisive battle,
which<.was fought on February 10, 1846, at Sobraon. Fifteen
thousand British troops stormed the Sikh entrenchments, held
by 20,000 gallant foes, and after fierce fighting carried them all
along the line; the cavalry, pouring through, completed the
rout of the beaten enemy, numbers of whom were drowned in
attempting to recross the river in their rear. Unable to oppose
any further resistance to the advance of the victorious British,
the Lahore Government laid down its arms, and accepted
a treaty which effected sweeping reductions in the Khalsa
army, and placed on our shoulders the responsibility for the
future administration of the Punjab, without effective power to
enforce our will save by a renewal of hostilities.
For close on two years, however, the new regime worked
with, at any rate, outward smoothness, and the Sikh Durbar
at Lahore co-operated readily and whole-heartedly with their
British colleagues and advisers in the administration of the
country. In reality discontent was smouldering, not extin-
guished ; the spirit of the Khalsa army, far from being broken,
had only been inflamed by its recent defeats, and everywhere
there were menacing underground fires of revolt, which in the
spring of 1848 burst out into open flame. The occasion was an
isolated outbreak of disorder at Multan, where the Governor,
Mulraj, quarrelled with the Durbar, murdered two British
officers sent to treat with him, and once more raised the national
standard. A young British subaltern, Herbert Edwardes, who
was political officer in the Derajat territory, west of the middle
Indus, on his own initiative took the offensive against the
rebels, defeated them in the open field, and with the assistance
of the troops of the friendly chief of Bahawalpur, from south
of the Sutlej, shut them up within the walls of Multan. The
revolt thus seemed for the present to be localised, and Edwardes
was sanguine of his ability to suppress it entirely if some assist-
ance could be sent him. Unhappily the fidelity of the Sikh